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other hand, the poem is often 'idyllic', often (in the 
Roman sense) 'satiric', and for such a content the 
dactylic hexameter is the conventional dress; yet it 
might be argued that Roman elegy offers many idyllic 
and satiric passages. 

As an example of the author's manner I may cite 
the familiar passage (213-216) and its rendering: 

While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around; 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 
Doctae sed voces, longae, tumideque tonantes, 
Ruricolas terrent, — arrcctis auribus adstant — . 
Stant stupefacti illi, mirantes plusque magisquc 
Unum posse caput capere omnia nota magistro. 

The space allotted to this review makes it im- 
practicable to include detailed criticism. The version, 
as a whole, shows certain unevennesscs, due, in part, 
to the fact that The Deserted Village is not conceived 
in the Roman spirit, so that a literal rendering must 
necessarily produce a different effect. Furthermore, 
as compared with the English, the Latin version, in 
spite of its many felicities, lacks the perspicuity, the 
clear definition, the crispness of phrase, and the easy 
grace of movement that lend so much charm to the 
original. The art of the translator requires cf him that 
he conceive and write a poem in the classical manner 
which in its qualities of sustained beauty and apparent 
spontaneity will reproduce the effect of the original. 
There is perhaps in this theory a counsel of perfection, 
but it does not prevent a poet from developing a style 
of his own. Latin words with their colorful memories 
of Vergil, Ovid, Horace, and Juvenal can easily lend 
themselves to new kaleidoscopic groupings. The 
Neo-Latin poet need not borrow purple patches, but 
the classic manner must be consistent and sustained. 
It is one of the charms of the Eclogues of Mantuan 
that he so easily creates this illusion. And so, for 
example, Melander's Greek versions of Catullus help 
show the affinity between the Greek and the Roman 
lyric spirit. 

If the making of Latin versions is to be considered 
as merely individual experimentation in the artistic 
use of words and meters, the result may be judged, as 
in an exercise, on the lower ground of Latinity and. 
form. But, if the aim is higher, there is wide scope for 
originality, ingenuity, poetic insight, imagination, and 
technical skill. Having a real facility for Latin verse- 
writing, Father Geyser should adhere more rigidly to 
the classic norms of diction and syntax. Whatever 
the exigencies of translation, the versifier must exercise 
his ingenuity in avoiding usages from the sermo pedes- 
tris. 

Just a few verbal criticisms may be noted. Antea 
(359) is not a dactyl. I.udimagister (196) begins with 
a spondee (the verse could be rewritten thus: haud 
multos docuit turbae ludique magister). Rurestres 
(398) is postclassical; singtdo. . . gradu (353) is early 
and late colloquial. Valore (426) is a very rare, late 
word; why not write, for praecellere posse valore, 
virtute excellere posse} Free uses of the infinitive, 
such as ut moveat. . . lentare (168), ducit . . . depascerc 



(3°6), facit omnia luce nitere (178), even when rare 
usage may confirm them, should be avoided. And, 
lastly, the best writers avoid such verse-openings as 
ignibus assidet el (156), singula iugera cum (58), gaudia 
simplicia haec (252). Moreover, a feminine caesura 
in the fourth foot, prohibere quiete senili (88), redimire 
quiete senili (100), is to be avoided. 
Union College George DwiGHT KELLOGG 



Res Metrica. An Introduction to the Study of Greek 
and Roman Versification. By the late William 
Ross Hardie. Oxford; at the Clarendon Press 
(1920). Pp. xii + 275. 

Part I (1-117) describes the heroic hexameter, the 
elegiac couplet, anapaests, iambic verse, the scazon, 
the trochaic tetrameter and hendecasyllabics; Part 
II (119-260) deals with Greek lyric verse, the history 
of meter at Rome, and the lyric meter of Horace. An 
Appendix (261-275) contains a glossary of some 
metrical terms and a chronological table. 

The author regarded his work as a text-book de- 
signed to serve as an introduction to the subject. He 
made no "attempt at deductive, exhaustive, and 
systematic exposition" (vi), but aimed rather to 
remain as far as possible on firm ground, relegating 
controversial matter as a rule to an excursus. It 
was a further aim to handle meter in an historical 
way and so link it closely with literary study, the 
chronological table being intended to further this 
purpose. Metrical terms are defined, not in the text, 
but in a glossary (unfortunately not complete). We 
are informed that the chapters of the work were 
written at different times, some of them being regarded 
at first as private experiments and not material for 
publication. This method of composition, as might 
be expected, resulted in some repetitions and omissions. 
It is unfortunate that the book lacks an Index. 

The heroic hexameter is treated along both Homeric 
and Vergilian lines, the main characteristics of the 
verse being brought out by analysis and comparison. 
A touchstone of correct method on the part of a metri- 
cian is the habit of distinquishing clearly between 
diaeresis or caesura as they ordinarily occur and the 
same elements as modified by proclisis or enclisis. 
The author's practice here is excellent. For example, 
in the line, rtWi S' ivavra K&Tavra Tripavra. re Soxpui 
t' 1j\0oi>, he holds (21) that in effect there is no 
'trochaic' division in the fourth foot. Parallel cases 
in Latin are not so apparent to the eye, owing to the 
absence of a written accent, but to the ear, which is 
the final test, they are not less real. Again, he criti- 
cizes (27) certain statistics given by Norden in which a 
verse like falaque forlunasque virum moresque manusquc 
is classed as having a main caesura in the middle of 
the third foot. Along somewhat similar lines the 
author seems to be justified (15) in disagreeing with 
Glcditsch, Metrik, 119, when the latter, following 
Hartcl, asserts that sixty per cent, of Homer's lines 
have bucolic division, such division being recognized 
in verses ending thus: e\J>pia t«0x« Kivtmrw. 
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On this principle, atque altae moenia Romae would be a 
bucolic ending in Latin, and Catullus's 'Peleus and 
Thetis' would be one of the most bucolic poems in the 
Latin language. . . . Lines in Homer in which a bucolic 
diaeresis attracts the reader's attention are not very 
frequent; lines which have any real claim to be 'bucolic' 
are not more than half as numerous as Hartel makes 
them. 

Inasmuch as the book was intended for 'beginners', it 
is difficult to see why the author dwelt at some length 
on a certain puzzling theory (the authority of which 
is not cited) that the sixth foot of the verse of Homer 
is not a spondee, but a dactyl in catalectic form. 

The chapter on anapaestic rhythm contains the 
following observation (58) : 

... it seems clear that it is and was distinctly felt to be 
an 'ascending' rhythm; we must not follow J. H. H. 
Schmidt in applying to it the methods of modern 
music and scanning anapaests as dactyls with ana- 
crusis. . . . The name Avdraurros implies this, and it is 
confirmed by the regularity with which a word ends 
with the end of the second foot. . . . The same question 
has been raised about iambic verse, which Schmidt 
treated as trochaic with anacrusis. About both the 
testimony of antiquity is that the rising movement 
gave an effect of greater vigor and energy — the down- 
ward dactylic and trochaic movements one of greater 
fluency and facility — and in the case of iambi Quintil- 
ian expressly says that this effect was felt throughout 
the line. ... In a hexameter and iambic trimeter the 
rhythm may be said to be reversed at the ciesura; 
in an anapaestic dimeter the initial effect was defi- 
nitely repeated or renewed in the middle of the line. . . . 

The term iambic trimeter "designates a handling of 
the metre that was distinctively Greek, though prac- 
tised also by later Roman poets"; the scnarius was a 
"heavier and more amorphous type of line which 
prevailed at Rome before the Augustan Age" (68). 
Both types of verse are described, including such 
features as resolution and substitution. Attention is 
given to the "Lex Porsoni" and to K. Witte's sugges- 
tions (Hermes, 1904, 229) as to the underlying cause 
of the law. The author follows similar traditional 
lines in discussing the iambic tetrameter catalectic and 
the scazon. The same may be said concerning the 
usual types of trochaic verse. The hendecasyllabic 
verse in its Greek form is represented as beginning 
with a dissyllabic 'Aeolic basis' which is followed by a 
dactyl and three trochees. The author presents also 
Varro's interpretation of the verse as an ionic trimeter, 
but does not think it was commonly so read in classical 
times. He likewise tells the reader of the theory that 
the verse began with a dactylic and ended with an 
iambic penthemimeres. It is not necessary for the 
author to refute ancient theories that conflict with, his 
own, for he sets out in this book "to inquire what is 
the best way of describing verse-forms rather than 
what is the way supported by tradition" (page x). 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, in his recent Griechische 
Verskunst, we may add, takes a somewhat similar 
position (59): 

'It would have been convenient, if ancient metrical 
theory could have guided us, but this theory was not 
developed till classical poetry was already at hand. 
Moreover, what we know of it is derived from quite 
late School manuals, whose inadequacy is betrayed on 



all hands. So we shall really get from this theory only 
additional data and a means of strengthening our 
powers of observation. The theoretical propositions 
will not bind us until we have found out by reference 
to the verses how far they are valid. We must deduce 
Greek metric for ourselves as we have deduced Greek 
grammar from surviving literary monuments'. 

Part II takes up at the outset certain lyric forms 
used by Archilochus, Alcman, and Sappho. They 
are described preferably in terms of dactyls and 
trochees, though the quadrisyllable scansion is also 
indicated. A recently recovered poem of Sappho 
supplies the author with a characteristic argument: 
each stanza consists of two Gly conies and a line differing 
from a Glyconic only in having an additional dactyl. 
Moreover, the author finds a case of syllabic shortening 
which is paralleled in Homer's dactylic verse. Again, 
both Sappho and Alcaeus recall Homeric events and 
phraseology. But the exponents of the rival method 
of analysis find that certain verses are derived from 
others by adding or subtracting quadrisyllable units 
(e. g. in the case of Asclepiadean verses). So the 
argument is not conclusive. The author believes 
(135) that the method of analysis followed by him 

will enable a modern reader to find it <the verso 
pleasing. . . . We must be careful not to make some of 
the greatest poetry of the Greeks difficult, or even 
repellent, for the literary student, in obedience to 
what may be only a dubious and ingenious theory. 

Res Metrica was prepared confessedly for 'beginners'. 
But the structure of certain lyric forms is presented in 
a manner that would be difficult for a beginner to 
grasp (e. g. the Alcaic stanza, page 24s, and the loca- 
tion of triseme syllables in Pindar's verse). However, 
from the standpoint of scholars and advanced students 
the book is both interesting and illuminating. 
University of California Leon J. RICHARDSON 



THE CORPUS SCRIPTORUM CLASSICORUM 

PARAVIANUM 

As everyone knows, Germany has long had an 
authoritative series of texts of the classical authors, 
both Greek and Latin — the famous Teubner Series. 
Some twenty-five years ago, the Oxford University 
Press began the publication of the Oxford Classical 
Texts, a series which by this time has grown to goodly 
proportions, containing a fair array of authors, both 
Greek and Latin. In The Classical Weekly 11.200, 
I called attention to a New Corpus Scriptorum Lati- 
norum — the Corpus Scriptorum Classicorum Para- 
vianum, under the general editorship of Professor 
Carlo Pascal, of the University of Pavia. The series 
was started during the Great War, in protest against 
the dependence of Italian classical scholarship on 
Germany. It was explained in that notice that the 
Corpus gets its name from the publishers — I. V. 
Paravia and Company, a firm which seems to have 
branch offices in Turin, Rome, Florence, Naples, and 
Palermo. It may be worth while to put together here 
as complete a list as I can of the volumes of this Corpus 
thus far issued (matter enclosed between parentheses 
gives the contents of one volume) : 

Caesar, De Bello Civili, by Dominico Bassi; Caesar, 
De Bello Gallico, by Dominico Bassi; Carminum Ludicra 
Romanorum (= Pervigilium Veneris, De RosisNas- 
centibus, Priapeorum Libellus), by Carlo Pascal; 
Catullus, by Carlo Pascal; Cicero, Cato Maior, by 



